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[June, 1884. 



ODDS AND ENDS. 



An English writer, discoursing upon architect- 
ure, recently pointed out the artistic falsity of 
putting arched windows on a lower floor and 
surmounting them with rectangular ones. This 
burdening an arch, and making it top-heavy, is 
more common in England than in America in house 
externals, and New York's magnificent new Produce 
Exchange illustrates the legitimate use of arches; 
but in not a few interiors one experiences some- 
thing of the dissatisfaction that is caused by such 
an arrangement, because of a curved fire-place 
surmounted by square cabinets and pictures, or 
oval pictures hung below square ones, or round- 
backed furniture so disposed that its curves seem 
to balance, in see-saw fashion, the straight lines of 
mantels, frames, doors, bookcases, and cabinets. 
An arch is a kind of leaping effort, the result of 
an attempt to spring a little higher than the 
square summit of a conventional form or struc- 
ture. Its idea is to represent lightness combined 
with strength, a maximum of power with a 
minimum of material. Therefore, squares and 
parallelograms are best kept below curves. The 
fire-place is more commonly responsible for in- 
consistency in arrangement than any other one 
thing in our domestic interiors, and since the 
present architectural and decorative tendency is to 
a use of governing lines of revealed strength and 
almost severe simplicity, fire-places are more com- 
monly in keeping with their surroundings when 
made with a square opening than when formed 
of an arched aperture. A horizontal line or 
rectangular figure seems to act as a kind of base- 
ment to whatever may be superimposed upon it. 
The tendency of a curve is to spill off whatever 
is mounted thereon, and the dissatisfaction that 
comes of squares above curves has its origin in a 
feeling that the laws of gravitation are violated. 
The arrangement of circles above squares results 
in a sense of stability and repose, while there is 
confusion and uncertainty in the feeling created 
by the opposite disposition of these objects. 

* * * * * * 

* * * 

In several friezes recently painted, I have ob- 
served a series of medallions made to imitate verd 
antique, and representing heads of Greek and 
Roman soldiers and emperors; but, seemingly for 
lack of models, these heads are almost alway3 
weak, conventional, and wanting in character. 
There are sculptured heads and copies from the 
classical antique in schools and museums all over 
the country, but they are not. always available 
for frescoers, and the heads of Jupiter Ammon, 
Venus di Milo, Apollo Belvidere, and the Seated 
Mercury, are so familiar that their repeated 
use would suggest a lack of resource on the 
part of the artist. But there are materials 
wherefrom thousands of designs may be ob- 
tained, namely — old coins. What a wealth of 
artistic material may be found among them! 
I have a coin collecting hobby, and it has 
put into my possession a number of Greek 
and Roman pieces stamped with heads of un- 
usual majesty, and with figures so simply 
drawn, but conveying such an impression of 
strength in repose that they are rightly held 
to represent the forms of gods. Quite as in- 
teresting as the heads of rulers are the reverses 
bearing these forms, usually those of women, 
which typify peace, plenty, victory, or con- 
stitute allegorical representations of the city 
or nation wherein the coins were struck. These 
figures are essentially decorative, as they are 
grandly simple, the artist having drawn them 
with the greatest economy of line, and they 
can be seen and understood at once. Often 
too — at least in coins struck from dies, those 
cast in molds being less delicate in workman- 
ship — there is an almost microscopic fineness 
and accuracy that resembles the cutting of an 
intaglio. Kings sitting in state, goddesses in- 
vesting heroes with laurels, soldiers in chariots 
guiding their plunging steeds — these, and hun- 
dreds of other subjects, are exquisitely por- 
trayed. Nor do the heads and figures alone 
constitute the artistic charm of these pieces, 
for that is also found in their color, and 
perhaps none but those who have seen exten- 
sive collections realize what beautiful diversities 
of hue, and what subtleties of tint are found 
in brass and copper. Green is found in full, 
heavy tones, and also in shades so light that 
it approaches lemon yellow. In single pieces 
half a dozen kinds of green are sometimes 
found, the markings of hair on the emperors' 
heads, the letters and other prominences standing 
out, not only in relief, but in different color from 
the flat portion of the coin. Then one finds now 
and then, brown, red, gray, and even blue and 
purple as well as green and the bright color of 
the native metal. In most ancient coins the green 



and gray pertain to a hard shining crust called 
the patina, which no longer presents the appear- 
ance of rust or oxidation, but which has the 
appearance of a thick covering of something 
different from the metal. It can not be cleaned, 
nor should it be ; indeed no coin should be sub- 
jected to any other cleaning than may be 
administered with warm suds and a soft tooth 
brush, for brick, polishing powder, acids, and 
alkalies will roughen its surface, destroy its color, 
and mar its delicacy and beauty. I commend the 
study of old coins to decorators who are in want 
of subjects, but let them beware of copies and 
counterfeits. The forgeries made in Padua several 
centuries ago, and the copies struck by Benvenuto 
Cellini, are the best, if one must get them, but 
there are millions of Greek and Roman coins in 
existence, and reputable dealers will furnish them 
or they may be bought in coin sales — of which 
there are some two a month in New York — at 
prices far more reasonable than the general public 
supposes possible. They should be secured only 
when in good condition, for badly corroded, bent, 
broken, pierced, cut, and defaced pieces are 
worthless as specimens or ' as works of art. The 
silver denari and drachmde, sold by jewelers for 
scarf pins, bangles, necklaces, and dog collars 
(save the mark!) are — at least all that I have ever 
seen, and I have seen a good many — arrant 
counterfeits, or, still worse, sheer inventions with- 
out artistic merit. 

* * * * * * 

* * * 

Except among the Chinese working classes, 
the people of the Flowery Kingdom do not, as we 
commonly suppose, partake of liquid exhilaration 
from the little ornamental tea pots such as are 
sold in our bazaars of Oriental and Mongolian 
curios, but from bowls, in case they take it cold, 
or from heavy earthen pots completely hidden in 
padded "coseys" in ease they prefer it hot. In 
Chinese shops and factories the visitor commonly 
sees, in some accessible spot, a big, yellow bowl, 
filled with tea, the leaves forming a thick deposit 
on the bottom. When an employe is thirsty he 
dips up a cup full of this cold and violently 
alkaline decoction — it is strong enough to make a 
white man's hair curl-rand swallows it without 
winking, also without sugar or milk. When tea is 
made for a single customer in a restaurant, or for 
a visitor in a Chinese home, a small handful of 
tea leaves is thrown into a cup of goodly size and 
commonly decorated attractively, which rests on a 
saucer-like standard of nickel, tin, silver or steel. 
Hot water is poured on and a porcelain cover is 
laid upon the cup. After standing for half a 
minute the decoction is ready for serving, and 



SOME NEW WOEK IN LINCBUSTA-WALTON. 

holding the cover down with your finger to keep 
back the grounds, you drain the tea into a dainty 
cup of egg-shell china, and, if you have a leather 
stomach, you drink it. This is the way in which 
tea is served among Chinese who are not restricted 
in the amount of tea used in an infusion. Tea- 
topers tell me that they regard it as delicious. 
The steeped leaves are saved and dried, and, when 
mixed with a proper amount of coloring matter 
and willow leaves, are boxed and sold, and we pay 



75 cents a pound for these heathen's " leavings." 
The tea pot is an economical invention, designed 
for the use of Chinamen who can not put all 
their earnings into tea, but must have a few 
" cash " left to play blow-finger and penny-ante 
with. But it speaks well for the diffusion of 
artistic taste in China, doesn't it, that laborers 
there take their drink from vessels that collectors 
of ceramics are glad to place in their cabinets ? 

* * * * * * 

* * * 

What has become of those pretty little me- 
chanical fountains that used to be seen occasion- 
ally, and that, had they been popularized, might 
have come into general use ? They were set in 
the midst of aquaria, the jet rising from a metal 
cylinder, wrapped with rubber that just fitted a 
hollow neck in the bottom of the aquarium. 
This neck was, like the basin of the vessel, filled 
with water, and when the cylinder, by reason of 
its weight, sank slowly into it, the pressure forced 
a fine stream through a tube piercing the cylinder, 
its upper end terminating in an ornamental jet. 
When the cylinder had reached the bottom, at 
the expiration of an hour or so, it was the work 
of only a second to draw it up, and the fountain 
resumed its playing. Mounted on a window stand 
partly covered with and overhung by plants ,and 
vines, what could be prettier? Its beauty would 
be heightened by placing gold fish in the basin, 
and they seemed to enjoy the cool tinkle of the 
dainty spray on the surface above them. They, 
like parrots, paroquets and macaws, may be 
classed as among living decorations. I like to 
catch the flash of their ruddy golden scales as 
they turn them toward the sun, especially when 
the aquarium they swim in is prettily set amid 
flowers, for water and vegetation seem to associate 
together, naturally and artistically. When the 
sparkle of a little fountain is added to the flowers 
aud leaves and flashing gold, it makes the picture 
complete. If these fountain aquaria are still 
manufactured, the makers should let people know 
that fact. 




A new summer fabric is a revival of old 
worsted damask which is made of silk and wool. 
It closely resembles satin damask, and is suited 
both for town and country houses ; its most 
favored shades are capote blue, copper, gold, red, 
and capucine. Another material similar to cre- 
tonne is also in wool, being called worsted tapestry, 
and copying the better manufacture in early 
English groups and other designs. Its use is 
largely in' portieres and table covers ; an inexpen- 
sive style for one of the latter articles — but which 
may be no longer strictly a novelty — is that 
combining a central medallion in cretonne with 
bordering of plush or cloth showing an addi- 
tional strip of cretonne with fringe at the 
edge. A style distinguished as Teniers tapes- 
try shows a running design of leafy luxuriance, 
with Dutch figures seen at intervals in open- 
ings of tho foliage, the color being strongly 
tinctured with Flemish quality. 

The cretonne printed Gobelin tapestry, 
with such designs as that of the Iron Duke, 
previously copied in rich velour, is exhibited 
with almost as fine a coloring as the latter. 
A line of momie crepe tapestry cretonne, dis- 
tinguished as l'Art, is also handsome in its 
designs, representing sculpture, painting, etc., 
while another series illustrates the sciences. 

Among different designs is a tournament 
scene, suitable for a wall hanging in this ma- 
terial, while representations of Faust, Marguer- 
ite, and Mephisto are adapted for screens and 
cushions. Another showy design is from a 
French opera, Tribute de Zemoria. Some of 
the most beautiful prints are from the Wat- 
teaus, a lake scene being extremely clear and 
delicate. 

Both for furniture covers and draperies, 
extensive use is made of Oriental and large 
floral designs, as of wild flowers, tulips, roses 
and lilies. A pleasant new style of hanging, 
in jute and linen, and which is much better 
than jute tapestry, is known as Dentille de 
Clery, the design of which is in imitation of 
Colbert lace. In delicate colors, as of gold or 
blue in combination with white, it forms a 
desirable summer curtain. 



A combined finger bowl and flower holder 
in glass is a very pretty idea. The bowl con- 
taining the water is concealed by the flowers in 
four small vases attached to it on its several sides. 



A horse with Ave legs and a dog with three 
tails have been discovered in Georgia. Those 
are well enough as far as they go, but the crying 
need of the boarding house keepers is a breed of 
chickens with ten wings, seventeen legs, and only 
one neck. — N. T. Graphic. 



